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Some Residental Work of the Firm of 
Johnson, Kaufmann é Coate 


By HARRIS ALLEN 


O WRITE an article in appreciation 
of Johnson, Kaufmann and Coate’s 
work is very much like gilding the 


lily. So much of it has been illustrated, and 
has been so much admired and so ex- 


it 





haustively described, that apparently little 
remains to be said. But it is always inter- 
esting to try to determine, from different 
viewpoints, just what produces success. 
Not that one can lay down a hard and fast 
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HOUSE OF MR. WM. FLINT, 
FLINTRIDGE, CALIFORNIA. 
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HOUSE FOR MR. EDWARD LOWE, 
MONTECITO, CALIFORNIA. 


rule for aspirants to follow; but guide-posts 
make it easier to keep from losing one’s 
way. 

Within a comparatively short time, a few 
years, this firm has built up a very large 
practise, has won many awards of merit, in- 
cluding the Medal of the American Institute 
of Architects, and has achieved nation-wide 
recognition. It is not luck, or chicanery, to 
which such progress is due. No prize-win- 
ning masterpiece brought publicity and 
clients to the firm; no special social or busi- 
ness favoritism singled them out. Sheer 
merit, of design and execution, has won its 
way. 

Now just why is their work so good and 
so consistent? Of course it is easy enough 
to say that the delightful models found in 
Italian and Spanish hill towns have fur- 
nished a worthy inspiration, and that these 
originals have been cleverly adapted to our 
local conditions. That will not do. A lot 
of other well trained men who have had the 
same sources of inspiration, do not ap- 
proach the distinction of this firm’s work. 

Moreover, the European “originals” are 
auite frankly, for the most part, farm 
houses; and no matter how simple in com- 


position, these houses are distinctly not 
farm houses. 


It seems to me that here we may be get- 
ting at the secret of their popularity. They 
have an air of distinction, of what the 
Southerners call “quality.” It is not style, 
nor refinement, nor grandeur—not any of 
the accessories or trappings of rank; it is 
just the real thing, the evidence of gentle 
blood, the phrase “noblesse oblige” applied 
to architecture. 

There is absolutely not a jarring element, 
not a single detail that is banal or vulgar. 
There are no forced effects. It would be 
absurd to say that picturesqueness of profile 
or balance of elements had occurred acci- 
dentally. Such things are the result of care- 
ful study—plus an inner conviction. The 
point is, the sureness of touch. There are 
no obviously unsuccessful experiments. 
How on earth do they avoid them? For of 
course they de experiment. It may be that 
in the dim recesses of their not very exten- 
sive past there are some skeletons which 
they hide from public recognition, in the 
shape of architectural aberrations (I use the 
more elegant word in this society) tried out 
and discarded; but somehow that doesn't 
seem plausible in the face of the succession 
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of successes we do see. Noblesse oblige 
again; you would as soon expect to hear a 
Prince Royal burst into Billingsgate, as to 
see on a Johnson design some exuberant 
outburst of imagination which was out of 
taste, out of balance, “out of the picture.” 

Good taste; that implies a trained palate, 
or mind, discriminating perceptions, sensi- 
tive nerves, and yet strength of conviction. 
You must convince others, if your taste is 
to be known as good. Using the broad, 
derived meaning of the term, it is far from 
easy to force everyone to accept your taste 
as good. And it is especially hard for an 
architect to persuade his clients to that be- 
lief, and to be allowed complete demonstra- 
tion. A client is hypnotized, or bullied, or 
enthused, into giving his architect carte 
blanche, just often enough to bring it with- 
in the bounds of possibility, and to keep 
every architect dreaming that some day the 
miracle may happen to him. It is like mak- 
ing a hole in one, in golf. 

Johnson, Kaufmann and Coate have been 
fortunate in their clients (and vice versa, it 
goes without saying) in that they have im- 
posed their good taste successfully, or at 
least without obvious objection on the part 
of the owners. Moreover, one cannot but 
infer that the architects’ taste has been so 
voracious as to consume everything, house, 
grounds, furnishings, et al. Allowing a cer- 
tain amount of conference and co-ordina- 
tion, it seems to be clear that all these ele- 
ments have been included in the study and 
treatment which the architects gave the 
problem, and it is quite possible that they 
would now refuse to design a house under 
any other conditions. 


It is not my intention to comment separ- 
ately upon the recent examples of the firm’s 
residential work which are illustrated in 
this issue. That a high standard of excel- 
lence is being maintained, no architect will 
question, and the number of laymen im- 
pressed thereby is sufficiently large to en- 
sure continuing and increased activity for 
the firm. Their success ought not to be 
grudged, for it is based, as their recognition 
by the Institute shows, upon merit. To the 
innate qualities of good taste and judgment, 
combined with a fine sense of proportion 
and balance, have been added, as the result 
of study and practise, an acquired familiar- 
ity with certain styles and materials, the 
thorough knowledge of landscape effects, a 
facility in uniting elements into a congruous 
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HOUSE OF MR. E. V. ARMSTRONG, 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 
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HOUSE FOR MR. E. M. GOULD, 
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composition, and an intelligent control of 
ornament. 

Much may be expected from Johnson, 
Kaufmann and Coate. It is reasonable to 
bélieve that a long career lies before them: 
and since already they have added mater- 
ially to the charm of Southern California, 
we may count ourselves fortunate that the 
fullness of their powers is to be developed in 
this environment, of which they show such 
sympathethic understanding. 
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HOUSE FOR MR. TOD FORD, JR., 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 









































T WAS the idea of Sir Francis Bacon 
that “Men come to build Stately sooner 
than to Garden Finely: as if Gardening 

were the Greater Perfection.”” We may not 
be quite ready to grant this implication in 
full, but we have come recently to realize 
how mutually dependent on one another 
are houses and gardens. The new view- 
point is shown in a very interesting manner 
by the way in which two large estates in 
Southern California are being developed. 


For Mr. John Severance in Pasadena, and 
again for Mr. Ben Meyers in Beverly Hills, 
the architects, Messrs. Johnson, Kaufmann 
and Coate, are taking into their considera- 
tion the garden and its accessories not only 
in closest relation to the house, but actually 
before it. 


This happy departure from the old cus- 
tom of levelling a plot, cutting down all ex- 
isting trees and plants, and beginning with 
a bald bare house, is highly significant of 
our new attitude toward the arts. In the 
case of the Pasadena estate there has been 
the advantage of a very delightful existing 
garden surrounding a spacious old frame 
mansion and here, too, a real “tone of time” 
and a utilization of centuries-old oaks has 
brought about a compelling and myster- 
iously subtle blend of lights and shades. As 
this garden tends to be naturalistic the task 
of the designers was to bring parts of it into 
more formal relation to the formality of the 
new casino and the new formal house which 
will replace the present informal one. 


In Beverly the problem is different—this 
time the making of a wild hill-site into a 
pleasance with every conceivable appurte- 
nance of luxury. The two tasks are brim- 
ful of possibilities and in both the water 
features are being emphasized—in one with 
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Two Stately Gardens 


3y ESTHER MATSON 


a reflection-pool, in the other with a pool 
for swimming. 


Both are notable instances of gardening 
de luxe, but it is interesting to consider that 
in these just as truly as in respect to the 
small and intimate garden — are the words 
of the French historian, Guizot, hold. “A 
study of art,” said Guizot, “possesses this 
great and peculiar charm, that it is abso- 
lutely unconnected with the struggles and 
contests of ordinary life. By private inter- 
ests, by political questions, men are deeply 
divided and set at variance; but beyond and 
above all such party strife they are attracted 
and united by a taste for the beautiful in 
Art.” 

To garden “finely” is not necessarily to 
garden in the stately manner. But it is in- 
evitably to apply certain of the same prin- 
ciples that underlie all the arts to the par- 
ticular problem in hand. To ponder these 
principles 





such as unity, as proportion, as 
balance—is to come into a greater enjoy- 
ment; not only of the elaborate and ex- 
tremely art-ful landscape-gardens, but of 
natural scenes as well, and of the little inti- 
mate garths. 

To have the privilege of seeing the two 
stately pleasances here pictured, is to be 
given forceful illustration of the truth suc- 
cintly stated by Charles W. Eliot in his re- 
view of that recent and worth-while publi- 
cation, “The Significance of the Fine Arts.” 
In his summary of the chapter on Land- 
scape Design he says: “The beauty of land- 
scape is more complex than that developed 
in any other art; for it depends on texture, 
form, color, light and shade, detail and 
mass, outline and perspective. It is the 
latest of the fine arts; but it is likely to con- 
tribute to human health and happiness more 
than any other except music. z 
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ing a number of disabled veterans to 

be architectural draftsmen is a matter 
to which all architects should give consid- 
eration. 

When the prescribed courses of these 
men are completed the directors of the 
Veteran’s Bureau seek to place them in 
architect’s offices. The value of their train- 
ing is therefore important to their prospec- 
tive employers, and certainly vital to the 
students. To them it must secure the 
means, first, to make a living wage, and 
second, if possible, to develop their ability 
so that they may advance to positions of 
responsibility and independence. 

It is clear that in order to prevent eco- 
nomic waste, these courses should be so 
arranged as to determine at the earliest 
possible time the capacity of the student. 
Then if he is unfitted to earn a living as a 
draftsman, a change in course should be 
made, thereby saving the Government 
money, and what is far more important, 
saving the student time. These are not 
boys, but men, and to start again after 
wasting several years of training is a well 
nigh hopeless undertaking. 

The course, therefore, should be flexible 
and stereotyped class instruction should be 
avoided. The greatest possible degree of 
individual contact with instructors should 
be provided, to determine the rate of each 
student’s progress. Moreover, and this is 


Tin policy of the Government in train- 


absolutely essential, the course should he 
confined to the essentials required in ordi- 
nary office practice. 

At best it can extend but two or three 
years, and it is the height of folly to attempt 
covering in such a brief period the subjects 
which are included in collegiate architec- 
tural courses of from four to seven years, 
and after which there is required a year or 
more of office experience to make a drafts- 
man of any practical value. 

For some time to come men _ will be 
starting their training. The ideal course, 
as suggested by the local chapter of the 
A. I. A., would be in the nature of an atelier 
along very simple practical lines, which 
would enable a graduate to be of subsequent 
use in an architect’s office; to eventually 
earn his living, and to. forge ahead if he has 
the aptitude and application. This atelier 
could well run for a year and a half, to be 
followed by a year’s apprenticeship under 
an architect with the student’s expenses 
paid by the Bureau. If Government red 
tape will not permit this method, the course 
should be laid out, under the advice of 
architects to eliminate confusing and non- 
essential instruction and to include at least 
some familiarity with the working plans of 
modern buildings of the simpler types. 

One encouraging sign is the fact that 
the Chapter has been asked for advice while 
there is still time to consider the best in- 
terests of the Vocational students. 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. JOHN SEVERANCE (SERVICE BUILDING), 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 
JOHNSON, KAUFMANN & COATE, Architects. 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. JOHN SEVERENCE (GARDEN PAVILION), 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 
JOHNSON, KAUFMANN & COATE, Architects. 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. MAX C. FLEISCHMANN, 
EDGEWOOD RANCH, 

CARPENTERIA, CALIFORNIA. 

JOHNSON, KAUFMANN & COATE, Architects. 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. TOD FORD, 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 
JOHNSON, KAUFMANN & COATE, Architects 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. TOD FORD, ‘ —* 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


sitects. JOHNSON, KAUFMANN & COATE, Architects. 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. J. P. JEFFERSON, 
MONTECITO, CALIFORNIA. 
JOHNSON, KAUFMANN & COATE, Architects. 
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> RESIDENCE OF MR. J. P. JEFFERSON, 
We MONTECITO, CALIFORNIA. 
JOHNSON, KAUFMANN & COATE, Architects. 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. EDWARD LOWE, 
MONTECITO, CALIFORNIA. ie 
JOHNSON, KAUFMANN & COATE, Architects 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. EDWARD LOWE, 
MONTECITO, CALIFORNIA. 
JOHNSON, KAUFMANN & COATE, Architects 
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SWIMMING POOL PAVILION, 

RESIDENCE OF MR. BEN MEYERS, 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA. 
JOHNSON, KAUFMANN & COATE, Architects 
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GATE LODGE, 

RESIDENCE OF MR. BEN MEYERS, 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA. 
JOHNSON, KAUFMANN & COATE, Architects 
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A Jmall House of Many Delightful Features 


By CHARLES ALMA BYERS 


HE small house illustrated herewith 

is deserving of far more than ordi- 

nary consideration. In the first place, 
while it is but a single story in height and 
possesses a width of only thirty-five feet, it 
contains the somewhat surprising number 
of seven rooms, as well as two bath rooms. 
Its plan, in view of its commodiousness, is 
therefore unusually well suited to a narrow 
building lot. Inspection of the plan also re- 
veals it to be provided with a quite excep- 
tional number and assortment of useful and 
enhancing built-in features, roomy closets 
and various other delightful conveniences. 


it is, in fact, in this latter respect that the * 
designing of this house is made particularly * 


noteworthy. 

In general outside appearance, the house, 
it will be seen, is rather plain and unpreten- 
tious, but nevertheless neat and pleasingly 
attractive. The porch on a front corner is 


most enjoyable feature, and also adds very 


r 


materially to the attractiveness of the street 
view of the little home. The long windows, 
one of which is rendered the most effective 
by shutters of special design, naturally fur- 
ther help to give charm to the front. Then, 
too, the color scheme is character-enhanc- 
ing. 

The house is of frame construction. Its 
exterior walls are finished with wide chan- 
nel siding and painted light French gray. 
The usual wood trimming is in a lighter 
shade of gray, but the window sash are 
grayish green and the shutters are dull 
dark green. The roof consists of wooden 
shingles, painted grayish green like the 
window sash, and the chimney, as well as 
the edging of the cement floor of the front 
porch, is comprised of dark red brick. The 
foundation is of poured concrete. 

Referring to the floor plan, it will be 
seen that the front door, which is of glass, 
opens off from one end of the porch to a 
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DINING ROOM. 


small entrance vestibule. This vestibule is 
joined to the living room by an open arch, 
but it could, of course, be closed off there- 
from by a door,if weather conditions should 
make such arrangement desirable. A broad 
open arch likewise connects the living room 
and dining room, and from one corner of 
the former leads a hall which directly com- 
municates with the three bed rooms and 
family bath room. The remaining rooms 
are the kitchen and maid’s room, the latter 


being accessible from off the customary 
screened or kitchen-entry porch and having 
its own bath room. 


As stated in the beginning, the equipment 
in the way of closets and built-in features 
especially deserves to be noted. In the liv- 
ing room, for instance, we find a most 
charmingly planned built-in bookcase. The 
feature is extended along the greater part 
of one of the side walls, between two door- 
ways, and reaches to a height of about three 
and a half feet, the top comprising a de- 
lightful shelf for bric-a-brac. It provides 
shelves for four rows of books, the shelves 
being of the open kind; and just in front of 
the case, as will be observed from one of the 
photographic illustrations, is invitingly 
placed a most comfortable davenport. 

Other delightful built-in features include a 
china-cupboard in the dining room, a most 
commodious linen closet in the center hall, 
a drawer cabinet in the front bed room, a 
linen cabinet and a wall medicine-case in 
the family bath room, a draft cooler-closet, 
cupboards and the other usual conveniences 
in the kitchen, and a cabinet or disappear- 
ing ironing-board in the screened porch. 
Each of the three bed rooms naturally pos- 
sesses closet room, one of these rooms hav- 
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ing two closets. The maid’s room is also 
provided with a closet of its own, and in the 
hall is a large spare closet and in the en- 
trance vestibule a little closet for golf clubs 
and similar paraphernalia. 

The interior woodwork consists of pine 
throughout. In the living room, dining 
room, hall, three bed rooms and maid’s 
room it is finished in old ivory, and in the 
kitchen and two bath rooms it is in white 
enamel. Both bath rooms have tile floors. 
and the walls of the family bath are finished 
with a tile wainscote. In the kitchen and 
maid’s bath the walls are given a smooth, 
hard plaster surface and enameled like the 
woodwork. Hardwood floors prevail in all 
remaining rooms, including the hall, and all 
walls are, of course, plastered. In the living 
room and dining room, as well as in the for- 
ward part of the hall, the latter are finished 
in oil paint, in light, soft brown shades, and 
in the bed rooms and maid’s room they are 
papered. The ceiling of the living room is 
designed with a mildly arched vault, run- 
ning lengthwise of the room. All windows 
in this room and the dining room are of 
the very long kind, like the ones on the 
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front, which, although stationary, have the 
general effect of the French type. 

The house has no basement, but had one 
been desired an inside stairway thereto 
might have been very easily provided—per- 
haps most conveniently and satisfactorily 
by making it accessible from the screened 
porch and by the elimination of the spare 
hall closet. The heating system consists of 
individual gas radiators built into the walls 
of the different rooms and operated on the 
unit plan. The living room is also provided 
with an excellent fireplace, which possesses 
a neat wood mantel and a tile hearth. The 
equipment includes all the modern conven- 
iences, with plumbing and electric fixtures 
of neat, attractive design and good quality. 

A number of details of interior designing 
or finish perhaps deserve brief special men- 
tion. The tubs of the bath rooms, for in- 
stance, are built in and tiled, and the drain- 
boards of the kitchen sink are also of tile. 
A plaster hood, with smoke vent, is pro- 
vided for the kitchen range, and a laundry 
tub is a fixture of the screened porch. 
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LIVING ROOM. 


The house is built in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, but, as will be apparent, it is of such 
style as to be suitable for almost any lo- 
cality, with a few minor changes. It was 
designed by Allen Ruoff and Arthur C. 
Munson, of that city. 





A “Model Home” in Portland 


By ETHEL G. PETERSON 


HE use of brick for houses has not 
been at all common in the Pacific 


Northwest because, for one reason, it 
has been considered that brick is much more 
expensive than frame construction. An- 
other idea that has prevailed to some extent 





is that the brick home is less cozy and home- 
like than that of other materials. 

3ut a house recently built by the Stand- 
ard Brick and Tile Company at 1181 East 
Davis Street, Portland, in the lovely resi- 
dence section of Laurelhurst, has certainly 
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disproved the second notion, and according 


to the builders, has also refuted the charge 
of greater cost. 


That everybody might enjoy its unique 
beauty, and see the very latest ideas in 
house-building, it was thrown open for 
some time to the public, and all who cared 
to do so were allowed to visit it at certain 
hours. The first Sunday that the Brick 
Home Beautiful was open, more than a 
thousand men, women and children visited 
it, and as many on succeeding Sundays, for 
as many weeks as it was on exhibition. 


For the purpose of showing it at its best, 
and also to allow people the opportunity of 
feasting their eves on a home completely 
and exquisitely furnished, it was fitted up 
to the last detail by local firms. A leading 
department store furnished the rugs, shades, 
drapes and furniture, as well as the lamps, 
and small articles of bric-a-brac. A music 
house put in a piano and a phonograph. An 
electrical company donated the modern 
electrical appliances and the kitchen range. 
So the house stood as a model, a real ser- 
vantless home, with all the delights of 
home-making, and none of its disadvan- 
tages. 

The Brick Home Beautiful is built ac- 
cording to the plan of those charming 
quaint old English cottages, with their 
steep roofs, low eaves, and leaded casement 
windows, and while dignified, has an inti- 
mate homey air that is most delightful. 


The exterior is of Sylvan brick, made, by 
the way, in a plant only two miles outside 
of Portland, and has the richest variegated 
shades of coloring. There are half-timbered 
and paneled gable ends, great chimneys, 
and a roof of many-colored shingles. A 
garage is tucked on at an alluring angle, 
being an integral part of the house, yet en- 
tirely distinct. 

There are six rooms in all— four rooms 
and a bath down, with two bedrooms and 
another bath upstairs. The walls of the 
living room are finished in rough plaster 
effect, like those of the other rooms, and it 
has a high domed ceiling, with a dark hard- 
wood floor. The massive fireplace, set into 
a recess, is also of Sylvan brick in restful 
ereen, and over it is a quaint balcony, giv- 
ing a sort of Old World effect. 

Off the dining room is a conservatory, its 
walls and flower troughs of brick, and its 
floor of hand-made tiling. You can imagine 
the charming view it will afford from the 
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dining room, when it is filled with blooming 
plants and ferns. 


The dining room itself is of very conven- 
ient size, and an exquisite stained glass win- 
dow, with a light glowing through it, en- 
hances the recess designed for the buffet. 


The kitchen would delight any modern 
housewife’s heart, with its latest and most 
up-to-date appliances for relieving drudg- 
ery, and its compact arrangement of cup- 
boards, sinks, and closets. The sink has a 
built-in dishwasher, so that the dishes are 
brought straight to it from the table, piled 
in it, and washed at once by the pushing of 
an electric button. 

The shining bathrooms are the last word 
in plumbing, and conveniences for making 
cleanliness a joy, while the three bedrooms 
are personified daintiness, with their narrow 
woodwork in pink, blue, and green, respect- 
ively. 

Not the least delightful thing about the 
Brick Home Beautiful is the fact that it 1s 
evenly heated by a gas furnace, the heat of 
which is automatically regulated. 
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NEW STATE HOUSING ACT 
By MARK COHN 

HE new Housing Act passed by the 
7 Legislature is of the utmost interest to 

realtors of California and all property 
owners. This act repeals all inconsistent 
building regulations including the State 
Tenement House Act, Hotel and Lodging 
House Act and State Dwelling House Act. 
The essential practical requirements of 
these laws, modified and simplified, are in- 
corporated in one act. 

Building activity will be materially aug- 
mented. Particularly in apartments, hotels, 
dwellings and institutional buildings. This 
will release millions of dollars for improve- 
ments. Many proposed projects held up or 
abandoned during the past three or more 
years because of impractical and costly re- 
quirements may now be revived and pro- 
ceed unhampered by such theoretical re- 
quirements. Property owners are relieved 
of burdensome requirements in new and 
existing buildings that served no useful pur- 
pose but made for wasteful costs. Exces- 
sive provisions for unoccupied court areas 
and yards are materially modified, and it 
will be possible to design buildings more 
economically, and the productivity and use 
of properties is greatly enhanced. Height 
limits for semi-fireproof and wooden build- 
ings are increased, and in the case of fire- 
proof buildings local regulations alone gov- 
ern rather than state laws. The require- 
ments for two or more buildings on the 
same lot and changes in the definition of 
lot, make it possible to improve numerous 
properties practically outlawed by the ex- 
isting housing acts. 

Room sizes, porch requirements, interior 
design, fire escape and stairway provisions 
are rewritten and made practical. All of 
the highly desirable modifications in the 
new act are made possible without impair- 
ing essential requirements for safety and 
the public welfare. 

The San Francisco Real Estate Board, in 
concert with other organizations through- 
out the state, and as a sustaining member 
of the California Housing and Building 
Institute, with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco but operating statewide, worked for 
more than three years to bring about the 
passage of the new Housing Act. All credit 
is due to Mr. Mark C. Cohn of San Fran- 
cisco, expert consultant on building regula- 
tions and Executive Director of the Califor- 


nia Housing and Building Institute. Mr. 
(Continued on Page xii) 


MODERN FLOORS 
T THE good old days we solved the 


problem of floors by having them cover- 

ed with carpets, stretched from wall to 
wall. The floors, once hidden, were for- 
gotten, except at the semi-annual and tur- 
bulent house-cleanings, when the carpets 
were ripped up, the dingy newspapers 
burned, and the six-months’ dust cleared 
away. 

All that belongs to the good old days, but 
from it comes the realization that our 
grandfathers tried to use their floors as part 
of the decorative schemes of their rooms. 
In the hallowed Victorian parlor was found 
the floor, richly carpeted in green or red, or 
both. The dainty lady of hoop-skirt days 
often selected a thick, soft fabric in pink 
or blue for her boudoir. 
have discarded them, and contented our- 
selves, for the time being, with floors of 
hardwood, and turned our attentions to 
more beautiful walls, ceilings and soft tints 
and lovely distinctive furniture. 

Now we are turning again to the floor, 
realizing that this is, after all, the founda- 
tion for the decorative scheme of the room, 
and we are borrowing from the Old World 
the idea of using linoleum in every room in 
the house. More and more, housewives, in- 
tent on making their homes more beautiful, 
are coming to use linoleum not only for the 
kitchen, where it has served a long and 
honorable apprenticeship for durability and 
cleanliness, but in the other rooms as well. 
This has been made possible largely by the 
new patterns which, although of the same 
material, bear no resemblance in coloring 
or design to the kitchen and bathroom pat- 
terns of five years ago. 


But we, weary of keeping carpets clean, 


For the bedroom one might select a beau- 
tiful creation which is made up of two 
shades of blue, in a striated effect. Against 
a background of this, well selected rugs and 
mahogany furniture take on a richer value. 
In your living-room you may achieve dig- 
nity by using a gray, either in this new two- 
tone effect, or in a solid color. For the hall- 
way or sunroom there are tile patterns of 
unusual beauty, which make a cheerful, at- 
tractive floor, always refreshing to the eye. 

With such tremendous strides in the mak- 
ing of linoleum and the creation of new 
and beautiful patterns, it has been necessary 
to devise, as well, a method of installing 
linoleum so as to make it in every sense a 

(Continued on Page xii) 
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Nurseries for Redwoods 


By FRANK MULGREW 


F, IN the days of the overland stage and 
I pony express, pioneers, felling giant 

trees on the fringe of redwood forests, 
had been told they would live to see red- 
wood nurseries by the side of saw mills, 
they would have flouted the statement. At 
that time redwood seemed to be California’s 
one inexhaustible resource, which would 
continue in their might long after the 
mineral lodes had yielded their hidden 
wealth. 

These old woodmen might well look on 
forest tree nurseries as an absurd fancy. 
Redwoods interlocked boughs over spaces 
that a man on horseback might spend weeks 
in traversing. They emerged from forest 
fires with scorched bark when pitchy firs 
and pines became flaming torches. Unlike 
other cone-bearers, the redwoods refused to 
succumb to saw and axe, and sent forth a 
ring of vigorous suckers about their stumps. 
Such vitality would not die. 

But redwood nurseries are now here. 
They supply evidence of a new spirit in 
America—a realization that the country has 
been playing the wanton spendthrift with 
its natural resources; that the present gen- 
eration owes a duty to posterity; that the 
wasting of nature’s gifts through ignorance 
or callousness is criminal. 

The movement to replant the cut areas 
has been started by the redwood lumber- 
men—members of the California Redwood 
Association. They are actuated by a desire 
to perpetuate a valuable California industry. 
Deposits of oil and mineral can be exploited 
only once. Experiments show, however, 
that redwoods mature for commercial pur- 
poses at the relatively early age of 60 years; 
so that the soil and climate in which this 
unique species first found its home can con- 
tinue to yield its valuable products for the 
use of mandkind through the ages to come. 


12? 
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In the work of reforestation, the redwood 
companies of California have employed the 
services of Major David T. Mason, formerly 
an expert in the United States Forest Sery- 
ice. The Union Lumber Company of San 
Francisco started the first redwood nursery 
on land adjoining its sawmill at Fort Bragg, 
Mendocino County. There are now fully 
800,000 young redwood trees growing there 
from the seed, a sufficient number to re- 
forest 2800 acres a year. In the near future 
this nursery will furnish enough young red- 
wood trees to plant 4600 acres annually, 
and, at the end of five years, this will be 
increased to 10,000 acres. The Pacific Lum- 
ber Company has a redwood nursery of 
500,000 trees at Scotia, Humboldt County. 
Besides the nursery trees, about one-fifth 
additional second growth redwood will 
sprout from stumps of old trees. It was 
Mr. C. R. Johnson, president of the Union 
Lumber Company, who initiated this move- 
ment, which now includes most of the im- 
portant redwood lumber companies of Cali- 
fornia. Altogether there are interested in 
reforestation, in vary degrees, 17 out of the 
22 redwood companies in California. These 
companies produce about 87 per cent of the 
annual lumber cut of the redwood region. 

The sponsors of redwood reforestation 
have definitely adopted the policy of cutting 
in such a manner that new growths of tim- 
ber will be available for felling long before 
the original forests are exhausted. More 
than half the lumber production from the 
redwood area now comes from land that 
will be reforested and permanently guarded 
for timber production. The redwood com- 
panies, in starting the work of reforestation, 
are not only fulfilling their obligations to 
future generations, but are placing the red- 
wood lumber industry of California on a 
protected and permanent basis. 
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HE attractiveness of home life 
| begins in the drafting room. 
Long after the fee is paid and 
forgotten, the thoughtfulness of the 
architect is remembered. 
It is notable how many sun parlors 
are added to houses long after they 
have been built. It is but the addi- 
tion of something which had been 
forgotten. 
There is an ever-increasing trend 
“sunward”, towards the enjoyment 
of sunshine and air made possible 
by the judicious but liberal use of 
better window glass. Cater to the 
“sunward” movement and reward 
will follow; principles of health, 
sanitation and human _ happiness 
will have been recognized. 


The Mark on the Box 


The long ellipse that appears on every 
box of genuine American Window Glass 
is an assurance of quality. 

Within the ellipse is the grade mark, A or 
B. The B giass is of as consistently high 
quality as the A grade of ordinary glass 
and our A _ grade is correspondingly 
superior. Demand the beauty, clarity, 
evenness and strength assured by this 
mark on every box. 
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AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


permanent floor. After years of experi- 
ment, no better method has been devised 
than to cement the linoleum over a layer 
of builders’ deadening felt. A mere descrip- 
tion will prove the advantages of this 
method. The felt is first pasted to the floor 
with a specially prepared paste, and the 
linoleum is pasted over the felt. That is, 
the paste is used, except at the seams and 
edges, where waterproof cement holds the 
linoleum down firmly so that the seams are 
well nigh invisible. There is no danger 
then that when the linoleum is cleaned 
water will seep underneath. There is no 
danger, in case the under flooring expands 
or contracts, that the seams will open. 
There will be no bulges or buckles. When 
the linoleum is held firmly everywhere, it 
cannot stretch or contract. 

Our interior decorators and architects, 
who compose a group of conservative ar- 
tists, are beginning to recommend linoleum 
for various rooms in the house because they 
realize that it is a medium for greater 
beauty in the home, for cleanliness that is 
easily attained, and for durability that spells 
economy during the years to come. 


(Concluded from Page 11) 

Cohn worked out all the amendments sup- 
ported by the San Francisco Real Estate 
Board, and because of his thorough knowl- 
edge and fidelity to the work there has been 
attained a Great Forward Achievement by 
the allied building and realty interests of 
California. 

The new Housing Act will become effec- 
tive August 17, 1923. Space here does not 
permit of enumerating many other changes 
contained in the act. However, in about 
thirty days, there will be issued a handbook, 
edited by Mr. Cohn, that will contain the 
text of the new law annotated, indexed, il- 
lustrated and with suggestions that will 
prove helpful to realtors and builders. This 
edition is under the direction of Pacific 
Coast Consulting Officials Conference. 


PHONE FRANKLIN 2492 
A. C. WOCKER 

INTERIOR DECORATOR | 

| 


1370 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, ; 
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Informative Advertising 
II. ‘To the Advertiser: 


INCE we have the competitive system of doing 
business, good advertising reduces the cost of 
distribution. Poor advertising is an economic waste. 


The architectural profession is your most impor- 
tant market outlet. In 1922 $3,400,000,000 was 
spent in the United States under the management 
of architects; $720,000,000 was handled by general 


contractors without an architect, and $380,000,000 
without either. 


It is your desire, and your problem, to present in- 
formation about materials in such a form that it 
will be noticed and used. The architect is too busy 
and too cautious to waste time on advertising 
which does not clearly give him authoritative, 
specific information. 


How will you solve this problem? 


(To be continued) 
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re t Hospital Association to Continue 


BALL BEARINGS Floor Jtudy 


i spital A iation Com- 
S30CF INDUSTRIES OF CALIFORNIA The American Hospital ssociation C 


| 

| mittee on Floors is continuing its study on 
| Incorporated . . aos 
115 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. the subject of floors this year, and solicits 
| San Francisco, Calif. samples being submitted for testing, these 
| Phone Sutter 4196 tests to be made the basis of a haptlies re- 
| DEEP GROOVE AND SELF-ALIGNING BEARINGS port to the annual meeting of the Associa- 
| HANGER EQUIPMENT tion. Particulars may be obtained by writ- 
| ing the chairman, Frank E. Chapman, 1800 
i E. 105th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. The com- 
mittee consists of Doctor Thomas Howell, 
New York Hospital, New York City; Doc- 
tor Charles E. Young, Hospital of the Good 
Shepherd, Syracuse, New York; Mr. Charles 
F. Owsley, architect, Cleveland and Youngs- 
town; Mr. J. W. McBurney, Engineer of 
Tests, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and the chairman. 
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Clay Products 


Gladding, McBean & Co. 
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The F. W. Woolworth Company will 
erect a modern business building in Stock- 


ton costing not less than $100,000, accord- 
ing tq a lease filed with the San Joaquin 
County Recorder. 
The building will be constructed on a 
, business property with frontages on Main 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE and Sutter Streets. The lease begins Jan- 
uary 1, 1924, and runs until December 1. 
R. N. NASON & CO. 1973. The Woolworth Company will com- 
PAINT MAKERS mence the construction of the new building 
151 Potrero Ave.--SAN FRANCISCO--436 Market St. before May 1, 1925. 
Makers of satin telnaaa attain ia alaiaiciiiitiiat 
NASON’S OPAQUE FLAT FINISH 


A flat oil paint made in soft Kalsomine Tints, Construction has started on a reinforced 
that is washable; a practical article for = s|y 
walls, ceilings, etc., that is most concrete garage to cost approximately 


ecenomical and durable. $88,000 in Stockton. The building, which 
Agency for : 


Tamm & Nolan Varnish Works High will be erected by the Davis, Heller and 

Grade Varnishes and Finishes r | ‘ter i rac- 

Goods made on the Pacifie Coast for the climate of this Coast Pearce Company, Architects and Cont = 

tors, has been leased to the L. S. Weeks 

Company. The structure will consist of 

pt ct tnt conan es epee aoneeneneeify two stories and basement, and it is planned 
| 


Del Monte gis Ken Shell Reach to have it ready for occupancy by October 


CLEAN 
WHITE SAND 


Del Monte Properties Company 
Sutter 6130 Crocker Building San Francisco 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
LINCOLN 
LOS ANGELES 
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Stillwell 
PLAN Bo OKS 


CALIFORNIA STYLE a, HOMES 


—show pictures, od Plans 
and Estimated Costs of Build- bee 
ing over 200 Selected Designs. = 
“West Coast Bungalows” “Representative California Homes” 
60 Houses—6 and 7 Rooms—$1 50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms— 
“Little Bungalows” “The New Colonials” $1. 
75 Houses—3-4-5 Rooms—$1. 60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms— 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for any_three 
of these books and get Garage Folder FREE. 
Books and Blueprints sold with Money Back Guarantee : 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., 790 California Building, Los Angeles 
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OLDEST REDWOOD SHINGLE IN 
SANTA BARBARA COUNTY 

The oldest sawn shingle in California has 
been found. It was 74 years old and came 
from an adobe dwelling, erected by the 
Arrellanes family in 1849 on the Guada- 
loupe Rancho, near Santa Maria in Santa 
Barbara County. The building originally 
had a thatched roof of tule, but this was 
burned by General Fremont’s soldiers, and 
then replaced by redwood sawn shingles. 

This relic of the “Days of Gold” was 
submitted by W. L. Smith, manager of the 
Pacific Coast Coal Company of Santa 
Maria, who was awarded first prize in the 
state-wide contest conducted by Gus Rus- 
sell of the Santa Fe Lumber Company. The 
contest grew out of the fight to “save the 
shingle” at the election last November. A. 
D. McKinnon, proprietor of the McKinnon 
Lumber Yard of Hollister, won second 
prize. He sent in a redwood shingle from 
the McMahon home in San Juan, San Be- 
nito County. The house was built in 1852. 

Many other very old redwood shingles 
were in competition. Among these was one 
from the house of General Mariano G. Val- 
lejo in Sonoma. It had been doing duty 
since 1836; but was disqualified by the 
judges because it was a split shingle. 


PARAFFINE CO. PURCHASES NEW 
PLANT 

The Paraffine Companies, Inc., manufac- 
turers of Pabco Products, today announce 
the purchase of the large plant of the Dur- 
able Roofing Co. of Portland, Oregon. 

This makes the seventeenth plant of the 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., which is one of 
the West’s largest industrial corporations, 
being a $12,000,000 corporation, employing 
over 2000 people, and doing an international 
business in excess of $15,000,000 annually. 

This company is a Western company in 
every sense of the word, being entirely 
owned by 1780 Westerners. 

This company operates large wood pulp, 

wall board and sulphite plants at Port An- 
geles; a board mill and fibre box plant at 
Sumner, Washington. 
_ The Paraffine ‘Companies, Inc., products 
include roofings, paints, floor coverings, 
wall board, paper boxes, shipping cases and 
allied products. 
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_ Advertising 
_ Efficiency 


Is your advertising being 
read by the men who are 
specifying, buying, and sel- 
ling the goods you handle? 


THE 


BUILDING 
REVIEW 


Goes to Architects, Builders, 
Contractorsand Home Owners 


These are the men behind the 
ouns in the Building Industry. 
_ Are you reaching them? 

Ff not, let us show you how. 


Address: 
THE BUILDING REVIEW 


Chronicle Building, San Francisco 
Phone Douglas 1956 
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GLADDING, McBEAN & CO. ABSORB THE TROPICO 
POT TERIES 


For some time Gladding, McBean & 
Company have been considering establish- 
ing a factory in Los Angeles, and finally 
decided that their interests would best be 
served by obtaining control of Tropico Pot- 
teries, Inc. 

Tropico Potteries, Inc., was incorporated 
in 1920 by Stephens & Company, invest- 
ment bankers, who acquired all the assets 
of the’ Pacific Minerals & Chemical Com- 
pany, located in South Glendale. Immedi- 
ately upon the acquisition of these proper- 
ties, the company started an extensive re- 
financing plan which provided the necessary 
capital for rapid development. Mr. F. B. 
Ortman, having had experience in. the 
manufacture of clay products in the East 
and at the time Chief Ceramic Engineer of 
the Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chi- 
cago, was engaged as vice-president and 
general manager of the properties, the other 
officers were Mr. B. M. Wotkyns, president ; 
Mr. E. M. Davids, secretary; Mr. E. A. 
Jones, treasuer. The present shifting of 
control in no way affects the active man- 
agement or operation of the plant, although 
Mr. Atholl McBean succeeds Mr. Wotkyns 
as president of the company, and Mr. Lee 


A. Phillips of Los Angeles becomes a vice- 
president. 


Branches: 
117 Stevenson St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The principal products of Tropico Pot 
teries, Inc., are terra cotta, vitrified pipe 
and Faience tile. Terra cotta has been one 
of the principal departments of the business, 
and the company has been turning out a 
high grade material, having supplied their 
product for many of the large office build- 
ings is Los Angeles, among the more not 
able of these being the Bank of Italy, for 
which the American Institute of Architects 
awarded the company a Medal of Honor on 
the excellence of the work. 

All the earnings of the company during 
the past two and a half years have been put 
back into the plant in improvements so 
that the plant is now regarded as one of the 
most important institutions of its kind on 
the Pacific Coast. The new owners plan to 
continue this policy of expansion and devel- 
opment as rapidly as conditions warrant. 

Gladding, McBean & Company have been 
the leading clay manufacturers on _ the 
Pacific Coast for forty-nine years, and with 
the passing of control of the southern plant 
into their hands, it is anticipated that they 
will be in a position to greatly enlarge their 
field of activity and render even better 
service to their many friends and customers 


in the South than has heretofore been pos- 
sible. 
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Pacific Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Branches: 
908 Washington Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES 


Doors, Windows and Mouldings 


General Millwork 


1001 Franklin St. 
OAKLAND 


58 West Santa Clara St. 


SAN JOSE 


Factory and Main Office: Santa Clara, Calif. 
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NEW LOS ANGELES OFFICE FOR 
QUANDT 

A. Quandt & Sons announce the opening 
of new headquarters at 3317 Central ave- 
nue, Los Angeles. They have been operat- 
ing in Southern California for the past three 
years, and these enlarged quarters are the 
result of a phenomenal increase ¢n business. 
Their main office is at 374 Guerrero street, 
San Francisco. It was in the year 1882 that 
Mr. A. Quandt, still the active head, found- 
ed the firm in the city of Los Angeles, but 
in 1884 he moved to San Francisco, where 


the firm has been in continuous operation. 
Today associated with him are his three 

sons, trained to carry on with greater 

energy and efficiency the best practice and 


ideals of painting service. A solid founda- Genuine Hyloplate Backboards 
tion has been laid by its founder with the Moulthrop Movable Desks 
fixed policy of maintaining the highest Sheldon Manual Training Benches 
standards in the painting and decorating Domestic Science and Laboratory Furniture 
field. 

This organization is now engaged in C. F. WEBER & CO. 
painting and decorating buildings of all Exclusive Agents 
classes, from the largest office buildings SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
down to the smallest dwellings, and in all RENO PHOENIX 


| parts of the State. 








PI'TCHER’S 
Disappearing Doors 


Adjustable Hangers and Frames 


MEET THE DEMAND FOR 
APPEARANCE, QUIETNESS 
—— AND DURABILITY == 





NO EXTRA WALL THICKNESS REQUIRED 


SCanufactured by 
National Mill and Lumber 
Company 


318 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Los Angeles Building Activities 


By I. C. TICHENOR 


OS ANGELES, continuing as the third 
L city in the United States in point of 

building operations, is nearing the 
$100,000,000 mark for 1923. 

According to statistics compiled by the 
Chamber of Commerce, the total estimated 
value of buildings for which permits have 
been issued during the present year up to 
and including July 9, is $96,515,229. 

This compares with $61,031,490 for the 
same period in 1922, or a gain of $35,483,- 
739. 

During the six months period of 1923 
there were issued 29,678 permits, with a 
total estimated valuation of $93,889,185, as 
compared with 22,257 permits and a valua- 
tion of $59,459,250 during the first half of 
1922, or a gain of 7,421 in the number of 
permits and $34,429,935 in cost over last 
vear. 

The figures for the first eight working 
days of July indicate a continued big in- 
crease over those of 1922. For the fraction 
of the month stated there were issued 951 
permits having a total estimated valuation 
of $2,626,044, as compared with 677 permits 
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a WAREHOUSE 
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We carry in our warehouse a complete 
stock of Reinforcing Steel Bars, Merchant 
Bars, Galvanized Sheets, Nails, Pipe, Wire 
and Wire Fabric. 


When speed in deliveries and bed rock 


prices count, you cannot afford to overlook 
Soule for steel. 


EDW. L. SOULE CO. 


IQ SAN FRANcIsco (QQll 


and an estimated cost of $1,572,240 during 
the corresponding period of 1922. 

At this particular time, home-building is 
the principal feature of construction opera- 
tions in Lgs Angeles. This is indicated, in 
part, by the fact that while the cost of con- 
struction in June was $15,074,446, or a gain 
of $5,622,181 over June of 1922, permits 
were issued for only three Class A build- 
ings, the largest one of seven stories and 
costing $350,000. 

For the purpose of meeting the continued 
increase in the demand for housing’ facil- 
ities, permits were taken out in June for the 
construction of 1026 apartment houses, 1523 
single dwelling, 953 double dwellings and 
3 as flat buildings, or a total of 3838. 

One of a number of assured construction 
projects is a twelve-story Class A store and 
office building to be erected by William M. 
Garland on the northwest corner of Ninth 
Street at the junction of Main and Spring 
streets. The excavation for this building 
is now in progress. 

Another height-limit structure will be 
erected on the southeast corner of Fighth 
and Spring and extend to Main. The lower 
floor will be occupied by a banking institu- 
tion. 

Following the completion of a record job 
of excavating, the steel work now is in 
progress on the Mercantile Arcade building, 
being erected on the site of the old Mer- 
cantile Arcade at a cost of about $2,500,000. 

Figures recently compiled by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce show that Los Angeles 
is nearing the billion-dollar class in respect 
to manufacturing. A survey made by the 
Chamber for 1922 shows that the total cost 
of the manufactured products of the city 
last year was $959,806,503. 

In this production, motion pictures led 
with a total output valued at $156,000,000. 
Petroleum products came next with $135, 
271,000. 

That Los Angeles is becoming an iron 
and steel center is shown by the fact that 
the machinery manufactured in 1922 was 
valued at approximately $74,730,000, and 
was the third item on the list of the survey, 
followed by food products, with $68,000,- 
000; meat packing, $56,271,000, and planing 
mill products, $55,390,000. 

The total amount of capital invested in 
manufacturing in 1922 was $685,184,997, 
and the weekly payroll, $5,325,234. 
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“A Bird in de Bhai is worth 
two in the Bush” 


oo come and go with unfailing certainty through- 

out the years, and, sooner or later, an inferior roofing, | 
valley or gutter lining, will give out and let the elements in, ae a\ 
with a resulting loss of furnishings, wall and floor finishes. 


Awaiting your call are whole warehouses of 


TARGET ANDARROW 
Look for this Trade ™> Q Mark on every Sheet 


ROOFING TIN 


ready to do service for you for years to come, but “a box on the 
roof is worth two in the store.” Then why delay or be misled by 
atl claims for new and untried roofings, valley and gutter lin- 
ings, when real roof insurance can be so easily assured by 
on, requiring the use of time-tested Target and Arrow? 
é J 


N. & G. TAYLOR CoO. 
Offices: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mills: Cumberland, Md. 
Established 1810 


New City Hall for Los Angeles 


ITH the decision at the June elec- 

W tion in Los Angeles to build a 

new City Hall, and to locate the 
City Hall so as to make it a unit in a com- 
prehensive Administrative Center, the vot- 
ers have cleared the way for a construction 
program of tremendous proportions. 

The Administrative Center plans pre- 
pared by the City Planning Commission 
that formed the basis upon which the City 
Hall issue was decided, involves a program 
much larger than the City Hall alone. The 
Administrative Center plan makes provision 
lor Federal, State and County as well as 
city buildings. Of the units that will ulti- 
mately constitute the complete group, the 
present Federal building and the Hall of 
Records exist. The New Hall of Justice is 
now under construction and the New City 
Hall is now authorized and the money ap- 
propriated. 

Whether that will have to wait for the 
next legislature, two years hence, or whether 
it will be provided by private capital for the 
State, are matters soon to be determined. 

The New City Hall, however, is the next 
large unit to materialize. Under the recent 





bond issue, five million dollars has been 
made available for the building, and two 
and a half million dollars for the site. Under 
the plans, the City Hall is intended to oc- 
cupy a spacious site consisting of practically 
everything between Temple and First 
Streets and between Main Street and the 
new straightened Spring Street —a large 
rectangle considerably larger than Pershing 
Square. The City Council, acting under the 
authority and the urge of the recent election 
has already ordered condemnation proceed- 
ings started to acquire this land. The City 
Engineer is actually engaged in the work 
incident to these proceedings. 

The Federal building has long since been 
inadequate to the needs. Recently a Federal 
representative has been checking over the 
needs for added facilities and the question of 
location. 

The report rendered has urged the neces- 
sity for a new building and the site in the 
Administrative Center just north of the 
present building as recommended by the 
City Planning Commission. 

The State building is the only govern- 
mental unit not definitely under way. 
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How to Prevent Oak Floors From Cupping 
or Buckling 


By T. O. H. HERZOG 


The purpose of this article is to give in- 
formation as to how to prepare a house to 
receive a properly manufactured oak floor 
and keep it from cupping or buckling. 

This is the condition which has given the 


builder in this territory the greatest amount 
of difficulty and by the layman has been at- 
tributed to faulty kiln-drying and manufac- 
ture, while the true cause has been com- 
pletely overlooked; consequently. many 
owners of new homes are disappointed in 
the appearance of their floors. 

[t is well known that wet wood will give 
off moisture under ordinary atmospheric 
conditions and that dry wood will take on 
moisture in damp weather. In fact, thor- 
oughly seasoned wood, under ordinary con- 
ditions, daily takes on or gives off moisture 
to accommodate itself to changing atmos- 
pheric conditions. This causes a_ corre- 


sponding shrinking and swelling commonly 


known as working. 

There is a definite relation between the 
moisture content of wood and the humidity 
of the atmosphere when the wood has come 
into equilibrium. For example, wood ex- 
posed to a relative humidity of 78% (which 
would approximate the annual mean rela- 
tive humidity in this vicinity) at 70° Fah- 
renheit, will finally attain a moisture con- 
tent of 16%. This represents the average 
moisture content after flooring has been 
stored in this climate for a very short time 
and contains that proportion of moisture 
when delivered to the job. 

Therefore, it is quite obvious that the 
swelling or cupping which takes place after 
the floor is laid must be due to some con- 
dition that increases the moisture content 
of the flooring. The Section of Timber 
Physics of the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory advise the shrinkage of 
quarter-sawed oak lumber in drying, from 
25% moisture content to thorough oven 
dryness where it contains no moisture what- 
soever, is from 3.7% to 8% of its width, de- 
pending upon species and individual charac- 
teristics. Plain-sawed boards will likewise 
shrink from about 8.3% to 10.8%. 

This information will establish the fact 
that it is, therefore, better to use quarter- 


sawed oak flooring instead of plain-sawed 
oak flooring, a point that should not be 
overlooked by the prospective builder. For 
ordinary purposes it is accurate enough to 
assume that 10% is the amount of shrinkage 
that takes place in drying from the 25% 
moisture stated above. Using these figures 
as a basis, it will be found an increase of 4 
in moisture will cause one fot of oak floor- 
ing, very closely and tightly nailed together, 
to swell 3/16 of an inch. Therefore, do not 
insist on having floor driven up too close. 

The reasons for the presence of moisture 
are many, but the most common are wet 
soil, improper ventilation under the house 
and green lumber supplied by the average 
dealer for subfloor. 

To air-dry green lumber requires from six 
months to a year and then the moisture con- 
tents of the lumber would be in proportion 
to humidity of atmosphere which, in case of 
green lumber being placed a foot or eigh- 
teen inches above wet ground under a house 
without ventilation, when used as a subfloor 
for oak flooring, is too awful to contem- 
plate. It is bad enough and has caused sui- 
ficient trouble, when used on the second 
floor. 

The moisture from the green subfloor is 
absorbed by the lower portion of the oak, 
causing it to swell, resulting in the floor 
being cupped, often in a day or two after it 
is laid. 

The builder will do well to place large 
ventilators under the house, eliminating the 
lattice work so generally used and insist on 
kiln-dried lumber for subfloor, which should 
cost but a trifle more. 

Oak flooring will be found to open up and 
shrink during the winter months in houses 
where a basement and a furnace is placed. 
During the summer these cracks close and 
the floor will resume its original position. 
Therefore, if one cannot have a furnace 
under the house and may also be compelled 
to build over wet ground, it will at least be 
possible to have ventilation and a dry sub- 
floor which will result in an oak floor as 
near perfect as it is possible to secure an 
article made of wood and subject to such 
varying conditions.—The Builders Exchange 
sulletin. 




















i When You Specify 
| An Electically Controlled Gas Fired 


WcLAUGHLIN HEATING SYSTEM 


You have insured the comfort of those who 
must live in the house, and 


You have concentrated the responsibility for 
the installation of an efficient Heating System 
upon experts who are vitally interested in the 
satisfactory operation of each system. 


| 

The temperature of | 
the flue gases in the 

McLaughlin Furnace | 

varies from 300°-430° i 

Fahrenheit. i 

This gives a furnace i 

efficiency of 88% with- 3 

out lowering the stack 

temperature to such an } 

extent that moisture re- | 

mains in the combus- | 

tion chamber. j 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

i 


Write for 
information 





or ask our 
local agent 





McLAUGHLIN METAL WORKS 


223 J St., Sacramento, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO STOCKTON FRESNO 
W. P. GOSS WILLARD EVANS 
| 440 GEARY ST. HARDWARE CO, HEATING CO, 


CHICO: HALL SHEET METAL WORKS 
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8 SHAPES MANUFACUTURED # 
F Bolt Rods. Rivet Rods, Wire Rods, Bands, Flats, | 
; Billets for Forging, Plain Squares, Plain Rounds | 
“ Square and Round Corrugated Bars for Reinforcing 
a Angles—Equal and Unequal Legs 
* Stock Lists will be Furnished Upon Request j 
b- ere | 
~  Bacific Coast Steel Company | 
‘h OPEN HEARTH STEEL PRODUCTS | 
re General Offices, Rialto Building, San Francisco | 
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PURE PAINTS 


ANY architects specify Fuller 

Pure Paints because they 

know the results can be de- 

pended upon to redound to their 

credit. For when a house is_ wel! 

painted, the tough, elastic “film” of 

paint shields the surface like a rubber 

coat protects a man; satisfaction is 

given the owner, and the credit goes 
to the architect. 

The high protective properties of 
Fuller Pure Paints are due to the 
proper proportioning and correct mix- 
ing of the pure ingredients — Pioneer 
White Lead, pure zinc, pure linseed 
oil, pure colors, and the right percent- 
age of thinner and dryer. 

This purity of materials is also re- 
sponsible for the fact that Fuller Pure 
Paints last longer and are infinitely 
more economical than paints which 
may be purchased for a little less per 
gallon. 

Specify Fuller Pure Paints on all 
your work. Detailed information on 
approved application methods will 
gladly be furnished upon receipt of a 
request addressed to the Fuller Serv- 
ice Department. 


FULER 








PAINTS VARNISHES 





$ 


W. P. FULLER & CO. 


San Francisco Long Beach Boise 

Oakland San Diego Walla Walla 
Sacramento Santa Monica Salt Lake City 
Stockton San Bernardino Seattle 

Los Angeles Santa Ana Tacoma 
Hollywood Fresno Spokane 
Pasadena Portland Yakima 
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